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Views of the Month 


Nursing School Admits Colored 
OUISVILLE, KY. A new step towards racial justice in the South 
has been taken by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky. 
Negro students have been accepted this year for the first time 
by the nursing school of St. Joseph Infirmary which the Sisters 
conduct here. St. Joseph’s is the first nursing school in the state 
to admit Negro students, according to information available here. 


Wilmington Parish Schools Open to All 


WILMINGTON, Del.—For the Maryland parochial centers in 
the most outlying sections of 
the Washington diocese. 

On the same day, public 
schools in two outlying districts 
of this city admitted Negro stu- 
dents to white schools under a 
decision of the State Supreme 


first time Negro students 
are attending elementary paro- 
chial schools here. 

With the opening of the fall 
term, pastors followed the ex- 
amples of admitting Negroes set 
two years ago by a private Cath- 


olic high school and later by Court. 


“Color Blindness Needed," Says Priest 
LEVELAND, OHIO—An essential to healthy racial -relations 
is “color blindness,” Msgr. Robert B. Navin, president of St. 
John’s College here, told the Catholic Parent-Teacher League. 

Sound .community life can be achieved, Monsignor Navin said, 
by accepting the basic fact “that we are all sons of One God, 
brothers of Christ, redeemed by His Precious Blood, and Children 
of the same loving Mother.” 

Chairman of Cleveland’s Better Housing Association and a 
member of the Mayor’s Committee on Housing, Msgr. Navin scored 
the double standard imposed by some landlords. He insisted that 
Negroes make good tenants and neighbors. Members of minority 
groups should be allowed to settle in any neighborhood in which 
they can afford to settle. 

The Msgr. contended that Negroes do not create slums—‘they 
are slums before the Negroes move in,” he said. He scored un- 
scrupulous real estate brokers who stimulate “panic selling” by 
offering to “bail out’ old residents in border-line areas at below 
market prices. ! 

Msgr. Navin also pointed out that of 55,000 dwelling units 
built in Cuyuhoga County between 1945-50 less than 200 new 
houses were made available for purchase by Negroes. He said 
that Cleveland’s Negro population has jumped from 30,504 in 
1940 to 147,849 in 1950 and added that since the war housing 
program not a single new apartment unit has been made available 
for Negro occupancy. 


Negro Sales People Hired 


[NDIANAPOLIS, Ind.— L. S. 

Ayres and Company, one of 
Indianapolis’ largest department 
stores, has opened the door to 
integration of Negroes into 
their sales personnel. Two girls 
were placed on the sales staff 
during September (one in china 
and another in dress trimmings) 
and several more are in train- 


Insurance Bias Stopped 


ing. Ayres was a pioneer of the 
Monday closing, to give sales 
personnel a five-day week. Sev- 
eral merchants have since 
dropped the plan but Ayres 
keeps to the five-day week and 
makes up the time by an addi- 
tional half hour morning and 
evening. 


EWARK, N. J.—An order to cease discriminatory practices was 
issued recently to New Jersey auto insurance firms selling to 
Negroes at higher rates than to whites. The ultimatum was made 
by State Banking and Insurance Commissioner Warren Gaffney. 
The commissioner, in a letter to Arthur Chapin, State CIO 
Civil Rights director, said he would order the companies to take 
questions on color out of application and accident report forms. 
The CIO, Chapin said, has been engaged for the last two 
years in a campaign to wipe out the practice of certain insurance 
firms which charge Negroes 20 to 40 per cent more for insurance 


than whites. 


Colored Priest Is Pastor in D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
Rev. Chester C. Ball, SSJ, 
has been named pastor of Epi- 
phany church here. He is be- 
lieved to be the first Negro 
priest appointed pastor of a 
Washington parish. 

Epiphany church, like most 
other Catholic parishes here, 
has both white and Negro par- 
ishioners. Catholics also main- 


tain the only large school sys- 
tem in the city that accepts chil- 
dren regardless of race, color or 
creed. 

Father Ball was named to his 
new post by the Very Rev. 
Thomas P. McNamara, SSJ, of 
Baltimore, superior general of 
the Josephite Fathers, with the 
approval of Archbishop Patrick 
A. O’Boyle of Washington. 


Negroes Admitted to Wards 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The refusal of a Catholic hospital in 
Indianapolis to accept a Negro patient because no private room 
was available resulted in the changing of a hospital rule. Members 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 


ok 66 


Police Refuse to Put Colored 
Children Out of D.C. Playground 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Afro- 
American)—The all-white pol- 
icy at Rosedale Playground suf- 
fered a setback recently as over 
100 colored children used the 
facilities despite the opposition 
of recreation department em- 
ployees. 

Policemen were summoned to 
Rosedale, but they made no di- 
rect attempt to force the chil- 


dren to leave the playground, 
which has been the center of 
a heated controversy. 

One policeman was overheard 
to say, “I can’t arrest these 
children. They’re having such 
a good time.” 

The children gained entry to 
the playground by climbing over 
and under a heavy wire fence. 
Once inside they used all the fa- 


Winning CYO Team Gives Trophy to Bishop Sheil 


The Chicago Catholic Youth Organization team won the Na- 


tional Junior Track Meet this year in Waterbury, Conn. 


The 


members of the team presented their trophy to Bishop Sheil who 


founded the CYO and carries it on in Chicago. 


Left to right, 


Mabel LandryyBishop Bernard J. Sheil, and Barbara Jones. (Miss 
Landry also was on the relay team which won the Olympic cham- 
pionship this year. The story is on Page 5.) 


Public ‘Housing Not Socialism 


Says Bishop 


Henry J. Grimmelsman, bish- 
op of the Catholic diocese of 
Evansville, presents his stand on 
federal public housing in a re- 
cent issue of the Indiana Cath- 
olic, church publication. 

“It is gravely sinful to oppose 
public housing when public hous- 
ing alone can remedy bad slum 
conditions,” Bishop Grimmels- 
man writes under the headline, 
“Hovels or Homes.” 

“When local authority is 
powerless to act or neglects its 
duty, then the state and event- 
ually the federal government 


will have to undertake this 
task.” 
Called a Duty 

He writes: “Certainly none of 
us will utter the nonsense that 
public housing is a step toward 
Socialism. 

“Nor will we object to this 
welfare work by the State since 
it is the very duty of a govern- 


ment to provide for the welfare 


. of its citizens, and should it fail 


to do so it will prepare the way 
for its own downfall.” 
Bishop Grimmelsman believes 
(Continued on Page 8) 


cilities except the swimming 
pool, which had been drained, 
Seek the Shade 

Faced with the children’s ap- 
parent determination to use the 
playground and the refusal of 
police to intervene, recreation 
employees retired to the shade 
of the locker building; where 
they watched colored and white 
children playing together with- 
out friction. 

Played Together 

By 3:30 p.m. there were ap- 
proximately 102 colored and 54 
white children on the play- 
ground. 

At one end of the playground 
a white football team was en- 
gaged in practice, while a few 
yards away from them a group 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Negro GI's Are 
Winning Vote 


By John F. Connors 


The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has conducted a vigorous 
drive in eleven Southern states 
to register 2,000,000 colored 
voters for the fall elections. The 
actual registrations will _ proba- 
bly be closer to 1,125,000 or 
1,500,000. 

Comparing this number to 
that of over 5,500,000 Negroes 
of voting age in the section, the 
challenge to redoubled efforts 
is clear. Still, the present num- 
ber represents an amazing five- 
fold advance since 1940. 


The more unscrupulous South- 
ern office-seekers will not launch 
into a race-baiting campaign 
with all the careless abandon of 
the past. The Southern Negro, 
who is voting in the primaries 
as well as in the fall elections, 
is becoming a factor to be reck- 
oned with, although it might 
be political svicide at present 
for a local politician to court 
the votes of Negroes too openly. 

As the Negro vote reenters 
Southern politics, it seems by an 
odd twist of history that it may 
be the deciding factor in keeping 
some doubtful states in the Dem- 
ocratic column in the presiden- 
tial election. Negroes in Virginia, 
Florida, Maryland, Louisana and 
elsewhere cast decisive votes. 

What has brought about this 
quiet earthquake in Dixie? Ob- 
viously, it was many things. 
Like other Southern farmers, 
Negroes are moving off the farm 
and into the city where imper- 
sonal city life frees them from 
some of the chains forged by 
close surveillance in their old 
rural communities. Since 1940 
the farm-to-city movement in 
states like Missisippi has been 
more like a landslide than a 
trend. Once in the city, the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Our Purpose 
HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interracial- 
ist is 
TO REAFFIRM both the human 
* dignity and rights of all men and 
the profound unity among all men es- 
tablished by our common Creator and 


Savior and our common Brother. 


TO HELP Friendship House’s practical effort to. 
* bring the spirit of Christ’s justice and love to bear 
on the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions of our 
time inasmuch as they have been corrupted by racial 
prejudice and hatred and discrimination, and‘ the lives 
of men and women, Negro and white, have for that rea- 

« son been degraded. 


Negro Press Watches 


THE NEGRO PRESS is watching with interest, amusement and 

some anger the efforts of the presidential candidates to please 
both the colored voter and the white Southerner. The stand of 
the President on civil rights is very important. Only by executive 
order have advances against segregation and discrimination been 
made, as in the armed forces and federal jobs. Although civil 
rights planks have been in both party platforms, Congress has not 
passed laws protecting civil rights such as those against lynching, 
polltaxes, or unfair employment practices. This failure has been 
blamed on Senate Rule 22 which allows unlimited debate or fili- 
busters. So the Negro voter is watching closely to see which presi- 
dential candidate will be most likely to help him to exercise his 
constitutional rights. e 

His newspapers have chosen sides. It was interesting to see 
how they handled the news that both vice-presidential candidates 
had signed restrictive covenants, agreeing not to sell to Negroes 
or Semitic people or not to sell without the consent of the real 
estate dealer from whom they had bought the house. The favorite 
candidate’s name was in an inconspicuous spot on a back page 
while the shame of the opposition was blazoned on the front page. 
The N.A.A.C.P. has said, “Both vice-presidential candidates have 
unsatisfactory records.” 
DP EMOCRATICALLY-INCLINED papers play up pictures of Eis- 

enhower being greeted by Gov. Byrnes of South Carolina and 
Talmadge of Georgia with Confederate flags to the tune of rebel 
yells. They played up the candidate’s preference for an F.E.P.C. 
without enforcement provisions. Stevenson favors one, with en- 
forcement provisions. 

EPUBLICAN PAPERS point out that if the Democratic candi- 

date is elected Sparkman from Alabama will be “just a heart- 
beat from the presidency of the United States.” They are pointing 
out that of the eleven states which have adopted fair employment 
practices legislation, seven had Republican governors and legisla- 
tures while only one had a Democratic governor and legislature. 

Representatives of colored papers on presidential candidates’ 
tours are treated with more courtesy now than they were sixteen 
years ago, according to Ralph Matthews of the Afro-American. 

Several times songs were sung which were offensive to colored 
listeners. One headline in the Afro-American ran “D----y Song 
Chills Ike’s Western Tour—Chorus of 1500 women use epithet in 
‘Swanee River’.” 

All these things hig and small, are noted by the colored voter. 
His vote is important in swinging many states. If he were not 
denied the right to vote in many Southern states, his vote would 
be even more influential. He wants a President who will defend, 
the Constitution which provides in its 14th Amendment, “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
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Why Is Friendship House 
In a Negro Neighborhood? 


By Mabel ©. Knight 

“TNSTEAD OF LIVING in a 

Negro section, it would be 
better if Friendship House lived 
in a white neighborhood and 
tried to get Negroes in,” is a 
criticism we have heard several 
times. These questioners appar- 
ently have not heard that 
Friendship House has two farms 
in white sections, one in Mont- 
gomery, N. Y.; and the other in 
Burnley, Va. Interracial groups 
are working there. A colored 
worker was in charge of the 
Montgomery farm for several 
years. 

The other four houses are in 
colored sections of New York, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C., and 
Portland, Oregon. White work- 
ers live in colored areas and 
sometimes colored workers live 
in white sections to break down 
the wall of segregation which 
keeps the children of God sepa- 


other side. Workers are not in 
control of property which they 
can rent to Negroes. They often 
cannot invite the opposite race 
to their homes until they have 
worked on their families a while. 
So they go into the Harlems of 
America in spite of the unwrit- 
ten taboo. 


We Practice What We Preach 


WHilr WORKERS living in 

colored sections make white 
people think, especially their rel- 
atives and friends. One young 
girl said at an interracial class, 
“Carey McWilliams wants us to 
stay in a neighborhood which is 
going colored. But he lives in a 
white neighborhood.” When she 
heard that white FH workers 
had lived in a completely colored 
neighborhood for years she was 
reassured that it was possible 
and that Friendship House was 
willing to practice what it 
preached. 


rated and breeds fear and hatred 
of the unknown people on the 


By living in a poor part of 
Harlem, we learn the hard way 


Two Friendship House Lecturers 
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After a talk at the Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, 
they discuss the Catholic Interracialist. Between two students are 
Betty Schneider, national director of Friendship House, and Mary 
Lou Hennessy, staffworker at Harlem Friendship House. 


Holy Father Calls Us All to Action 


66/HE ENEMY HAS striven and is striving to exclude 

Christ from the universities and schools, from the 
family, from the administration of justice, from legis- 
lative activity, from the councils of nations which deter- 

mine peace and war. He is corrupting the world with a 

press and entertainments that kill modesty in young men 

and women, destroy love among married couples and in- 
culcate nationalism that leads to wars. 

“Modern humanity is lost and without faith. It needs 
light, it needs to be shown the way, it needs faith. Do you 
wish to be heralds of this light and messengers of this 
faith?” 

The Holy Father asked this question of the Italian men’s 
Catholic Action group on October 12. 

THEY &NSWERED WITH A THUNDERING “YES!” 

WHAT DO YOU ANSWER? What are you doing—What 
can you do? 

Do you know how lay Catholics are trying to bring the 
light of Christ to our lost world? Or are you sitting like 
Dives feasting luxuriously every day while poor Lazarus 
starves unnoticed spiritually as well as physically? 

One way you can learn the score is— 

Get an experienced lecturer from Friendship House to 
tell you and your club, school, sodality, Communion breakfast 
group about many forms of the Catholic lay apostolate which 
they have worked with or seen in action. 
® Your friends will enjoy the lecture. 

@ The work of Friendship House and other lay apostolic 
groups will be aided. 

@ Many may be awakened to work harder to bring about 
the reign of Christ our King in the hearts of His children 
whom He loves and who may not even know Him. 

To get a speaker write to: ’ 

Betty Schnetier—4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Il. : 

~— oe 16, 34 W. 135th St., New York 37, 

James Guinan—814 7th St. S.W., Washington 4, D. C. 

Florence Hassing—3310 N. Williams Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
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what living in a slum means, 
The continual battle has to be 
raged against rats, insects, city 
dirt. We must try to hold to- 
gether a building which is fal]. 
ing apart from old age and neg- 
lect. When plaster falls it in. 
jures people yo . know and love, 
Rats don’t gnaw “a slum child,” 
It’s Johnny’s little sister whom 
you saw yesterday all dressed 
up by a loving mother. A pub- 
lic housing project is no longer 
a brick box. It is the only way 
Johnny’s father can afford to 
get his family out of a one-room 
kitchenette into clean and safe 
surroundings. If every Ameri- 
can could live for a month in 
our part of Harlem (which 
Heaven forbid! It’s too crowded 
already) our country would har. 
ness our power and furnish de- 
cent housing within a year for 
all its people. 

Fighting Segregation 
ARLEM FRIENDSHIP 
HOUSE workers have helped 

break down housing segregation 
in many ways. They picketed, 
with other organizations, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York to pro- 
test discrimination in that com- 
pany’s Stuyvesant Town. A 
Friendship House volunteer who 
is a lawyer filed an “amicus 
curiae” brief in the Supreme 
Court of New York against this 
discrimination. Friendship House 
paid thé printing costs. We also 


picketed the dinner which hon- .f . 


ored a Metroplitan executive for 
his work in housing because we 
believed his policies of discrimi- 
nation were wrong. Stuyvesant 
Town now admits Negro ten- 
ants. 


FH Chaplain and Worker Booed 


A Friendship House worker 
and the chaplain of our Chicago 
house, Fr. Cantwell, were booed 
recently for testifying at a City 
Council hearing that there is a 


housing shortage in Chicago and «» 


therefore some rent control is 
necessary. We know from expe- 
rience that no low-cost housing 
is available to our neighbors 
who are looking for a decent 
place to bring up their families. 
Statistics show that available 
units at all levels are .8% which 
is lower than the 1% which 
shows a serious shortage. 


‘THOSE STATISTICS COME 
TO LIFE when you meet a 
mother with two children who 
has been spending the last two 
nights in movie theatres with 
them because her brothers and 
sisters have only one room 
apiece for their families and can 
not take her in. You try in vain 
to find a room for her and her 
children. Then you send them 
to a mission shelter which has a 
room if the woman can stand 
alcoholics for neighbors. 


Rebuilt House for Large Family 
WASHINGTON FRIEND- 

SHIP HOUSE workers ob- 
tained and rebuilt a house for a 
large family for which the Arch- 
bishop had asked help. He and 
they were very happy. Now the 
family is paying for it in rent. 
In Washington, D. C., as in 
many Southern cities, Negroes 
and whites live in the same 
neighborhood without difficulty, 
although not mingling socially. 


We Meet Real Negroes 
Ask YOURSELF, “What do 

white people see in their 
minds when they hear that Ne- 
groes may move into their 
heighborhood?” , . . The picture 
is probably quite different from 
@ real family such as the Clarks 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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They Bring a Christian Answer 


Young Christian Workers 


By George Sullivan 


“TN GOD’S PLAN the Y.C.W. 
came at the right moment 
to solve a problem which is not 
peculiar to any country or con- 
tinent.” (Pope Pius XII.) 


Within twenty-five years of 
the first meeting of six young 
workers and Father Joseph Car- 
dijn, in a small suburb of Brus- 
sels, the Y.C.W. has grown into 
one of the leading movements of 
the Church. It has occasioned 
many’ Papal statements in its 
short history, the above being 
an extract from one of these in 
a letter from the Holy Father to 
the now Monsignor Cardijn in 
1950. 


The ideas which led to the for- 
mation of the first small group 
have now become the inspiration 
for the daily life and action of 
over a million young workers in 
sixty different countries of the 
world. 


The aims of the Young Chris- 
tian Workers are simple—to 
bring a Christian solution to the 
needs of young adults in the 
field of work, neighborhood, and 
leisure and to train young adult 
apostles who will accept and 
carry out their industrial and 
community duties. 


THE Y.C.W. is based on one 

truth which is at the heart of 
the entire movement—each and 
every human being is called to 
be a son of God, to possess an 
infinite dignity in this life and to 
win an eternity in heaven 
through life in this world. Any- 
thing which hinders the realiza- 
tion by the young worker of his 





YCW Headquarters Staff for U. S. in Chicago 


infinite value and dignity, any- 
thing which tends to stop him 
from attaining his eternal des- 
tiny is a contradiction of this 
fundamental truth and must be 
overcome. THIS IS THE BASIC 
WORK OF THE Y.C.W. 


From this conception of the 
work to be done springs the 
double approach of the move- 
ment. Personal contact aims at 
helping young workers to dis- 
cover the tremendous dignity to 
which God has called each of 
them and from this awareness 
spring action to establish a total 
way of life in which all things 
are adapted, not to any mate- 
rialistic conception of man, but 
to the needs of the human per- 
son as a son or daughter of God. 

Through the work of the 
Y.C.W. each worker develops a 
deep awareness of two things: 
(1) life as it is for the average 
fellow and girl who works for a 
living; and (2) life as God wants 
it to be. 


For example: One in three 
marriages ends in divorce, con- 
trasted with the Christian teach- 
ings on the family. Work is re- 
garded by workers and manage- 
ment as a necessary evil and a 
means of making money, as con- 
trasted with the Christian teach- 
ings on work. “Dog-eat-dog” 
tactics between workers in busi- 
ness operations, worker versus 
management in industry, labor 
unions fighting one another for 
the right to organize a particu- 
lar group of workers, anti-racial 
attitudes, all are contrasted 





Left to right—Front row: Ann Deutsch, Pat Cleary, Jo Fur- 


nari, “Red” Sullivan. Second row: Roz Sudzinski, Kathy Kremin 
Caroline Pezzullo. Back row: “Bud” McMahon. : 


| Worked in the South Last Summer 


By Agnese Dunne 
YouLi BE READING this 
report of summer activities 
while leafless boughs and the 
late autumnal chill forewarn us 
of the approach of winter. Pos- 
sibly, though (or so I am ration- 
alizing), some of you are already 
dreaming of what you will do 
during those precious “two 
weeks with pay” still months 
ahead of you. If this necessarily 
sketchy account gives you any 
ideas as to ways of making more 
Christian our secular environ- 
ment while enjoying a stimulat- 
ing vacation, it will have served 
its purpose. 
In the Deep South 
Through correspondence I be- 
came acquainted some two years 
ago with the needs of Holy Re- 
deemer Mission, Eufaula, Ala- 


bama, where Fathers Frederick 
Lawrence, M.S.SS.T., and Can- 
isius Hayes, M.S.SS.T., attempt 
to care for the spiritual wants 
of fifty-nine baptized Catholics 
scattered over an area larger 
than the archdiocese of Chicago; 
reclaim indifferent and lapsed 
Catholics; build good-will among 
non-Catholics, and gain an oc- 
casional convert. For several 
weeks this summer, three Pre- 
sentation Sisters from Dubuque, 
and four lay men and women 
joined in various phases of the 
work at Holy Redeemer. A 
Brooklyn banker, for instance, 
William J. Collins, came by 
plané and for two weeks wielded 
hammer and saw and paint 
brush to help transform a run- 
down old mansion into a pos- 
sible school. 


with the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body in which we are all 
called to be members one of an- 
other. 


Through the Y.C.W. fellows 
and girls are trained to act as 
a “leaven” within such existing 
situations and take action to 
raise them up toward the Chris- 
tian ideal. By means of inquiries 
conducted each week and report- 
ed on at the meetings, every as- 
pect of life in work, leisure, 
home, and neighborhood is ex- 
amined factually and contrasted 
with the appropriate doctrinal 
teaching of the Church. When a 
gap is found between the reality 
and the ideal, that constitutes, in 
the technical language of the 
movement, a “problem” which 
must be solved by either imme- 
diate or long term action. 

The following are four exam- 
ples of Y.C.W. action: 


One group of Y.C.W. leaders 
got a stove for a family who had 
no heating in their house and 
brought food for the two-year- 
old baby with polio. 

GROUP OF LEADERS in 

one neighborhood began a 
newsletter to all servicemen 
from their parish. 

As a result of work on behalf 
of their fellow-workers, two 
leaders in a Y.C.W. group were 
elected shop stewards at their 
place of work. 


One parish had its first day of 
recollection in seven years when 


Enroute, I stopped off in Chi- 
cago to visit Friendship House 
before continuing on to Eufaula 
where I did house-to-house visi- 
tation among the “po’ whites,” 
taught catechism to their chil- 
dren, and sorted and marked 
donated clothing for our rum- 
mage sales. Not one of the chil- 
dren I taught was Catholic; yet 
they showed interest and good 
will, and were tremendously 
eager for the holy cards, medals, 
and rosaries we liberally dis- 
tributed as prizes for attendance 
and for memorizing the prayers. 


In a surprisingly short time the - 


session began with the rosary 
led and answered perfectly by 
the children. 
WAS ENCOURAGING, I 
thought, to see the large num- 
ber of colored families living 
harmoniously among “po’ white” 
families. “They’s right respect- 
able cullud folks,” their white 
neighbors assured me. “They 
don’t bother nobody.” Yet there 
is strictly no mingling on a so- 
cial level, I observed to a man 
sympathetic to the problem. He 


answered, “The only place blacks , 


and whites go together around 
here is to heaven, and I’m not 
too sure about the whites.” I 
was further told that there is 
more antagonism between whites 
and “po’ whites” than between 
whites and colored. 

The Sisters had gratifyingly 
large attendance at their cate- 
chetical instruction for the col- 
ored children. They are con- 
vinced that the hope of the 
Church in the South lies with 
the Negro, whose strong reli- 
gious nature responds well to 
the truths of the Church when 
he has an opportunity to learn 
these truths, and particularly 
when he sees them exemplified 
in the daily conduct of those 
who practice as well as profess 
Catholic social principles. Ignor- 
ance of the Church in the South 
is appalling and the need for a 
great increase of zealous work- 
ers is acute, 

Among Mobile Friends 

N LEAVING EUFAULA, I 

was a guest for several 
days in the home of Dr. Clement 


Sullivan, general president. 


seventeen Y.C.W. members pro- 
moted a day’s retreat in the 
school hall. 

In addition to these examples 
of Y.C.W. action, the movement 
has organized many “services” 


for young workers. Among 
these are. marriage training 
courses, employment services, 


summer vacation houses, labor 
schools, sick services, and pre- 
induction courses. 

But possibly one of the great- 
est contributions the movement 
is making to the work is in the 


J. Hazeur, rising young colored 
dentist of Mobile. My acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Hazeur dates back 
ten years to the memorable 
summer I taught at Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. It was 
that experience that aroused me 
to an awareness of the inter- 
racial problem and a realization 
of its scope and complexity. Dr. 
Hazeur was then a junior in col- 
lege, working for his board and 
room at the home where I was 
staying. I respected his indus- 
try, ambition, and intelligence, 
and we had many long talks on 
the racial issue. Ever since, I 
have numbered him among my 
good friends. 


During the last ten years the 
young man has finished Xavier, 
earned his degree in dentistry 
from Howard, married, and 
served Uncle Sam as an army 
captain in the Philippines and 
Japan. With his wife (also a 
college graduate) and two little 
daughters, he is now well estab- 
lished in Mobile, and his profes- 
sional future seems secure. 

When I asked Dr. Hazeur 
about the color bar as he meets 
it today, he said, “Really, I rare- 
ly have to face it. When a pa- 
tient, white or colored, comes 
into my office, I’m in control of 
the situation. My wife has little 
difficulty. She seldom uses the 
bus but drives everywhere.” 


Child Wants Ice Cream in 
“White” Store 
S FOR THE CHILDREN, he 
went on to say, “Little Fe- 
lice (age five) so far is quite un- 
aware of the situation; in fact, 
she doesn’t distinguish between 
races. Sometimes when we’re in 
a drug store and she sees white 
people sitting enjoying some ice 
cream, she wants us to have 
some. We have to think fast to 
get a good excuse for not sitting 
down and having’ some, too. 
And it has to be good, as she’s 
a smart little thing and might 
catch on, We intend to keep it 
from her as long as possible, but 
when she.asks, we’ll tell her the 
truth.” 
“Have you noticed any signs 
of lessening prejudice?” I asked. 
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Left to right—‘Bud” McMahon from Maine, and George “Red” 


training of hundreds of thou- 
sands of fellows and_ girls 
throughout the world. They are 
being trained for the task of es- 
tablishing a Christian society, 
beginning in their own lives, in 
their own families and working 
in all the surroundings and in- 
stitutions of our industrial age. 
Through this work the energies 
of an ever increasing number of 
lay people are being utilized for 
the missionary action of the 
Church. 


Titles at Least 
“THE NEW WOOLWORTH 
store has a fountain for the 
colored—for the first time,” an- 
swered .Mrs. Hazeur,” and it’s 
appreciated, too. Also, for the 
first time the rest rooms read 
‘White Ladies,’ ‘Colored Ladies’ 
instead of ‘White Ladies,’ ‘Col- 
ored Women.’” Small indica- 

tions, but encouraging. 

“Of course there are faults on 
the colored side, too,” Dr. Ha- 
zeur added. “There is more jeal- 
ousy among Negroes than 
among whites when one of thefr 
race becomes prosperous. And 
many are oversensitive—‘Pick- 
ing on me for speeding because 
I’m colored.’ ”’ 

“What can whites of good will 
do individually?” I asked. 

“For one thing, they can,give 
us our title,” he answered, open- 
ing the daily paper to the obitu- 
ary columns. Yes, they’re kept 
separate, too. In the white fu- 
neral column I read—I have it 
before me now—of the deaths of 
Miss Vallie May Clarke, Mr. 
Charles Edward Daniel, Capt. 
Joel William Lipscomb, Mrs. 
Louise Sparks Thompson, Mr. 
Duel Wright. In the “Colored 
Mortuary” I read of the passing 
of Lillie Henderson Harris (who 
is survived by four sisters, Jan- 
nie Singleton, Maude Edwards, 
Elnora Coleman, Minnie Taylor), 
Paul Hill, and Rosa A. Lott 
(mother, Mattie Lott; sister-in- 
law, Frozene Lott), Eugene 
Smith. 

“T's HUMILIATING to re- 

ceive a request for a con- 
tribution to a national organiza- 
tion addressed to ‘Dr. Clement 
J. Hazeur,’ and then to receive 
a receipt made out to ‘Clement 
Hazeur,’” said his wife; “and 
to discuss the possible purchase 
of a rug with the manager of a 
store who addresses me as 
‘Evelyn’ when we have no pos- 
sible social associations.” 

In Our National Capital 

Next, a brief visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where “the pat- 
tern of segregation and discrimi- 
nation in all phases of life still 
exists as a deep tradition, 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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FH Workers Survey Restaurants’ Policy 


BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portiand, Oregon 


LF¥® IN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 

is certainly different. I nev- 
er thought we’d be writing the 
Portland Reporter on a Grey- 
hound Bus. Estelle Bogner, 
Portland’s volunteer delegate, 
Ellen Rehkopf and I are jour- 
neying home from attending the 
Friendship House Convention in 
Chicago, while our wonderful 
volunteers, God bless them, are 
sacrificing their time and energy 
keeping the House open. The 
bus trip, though a little rough 
in spots, has been a lot of fun 
and somewhat of a challenge in 
acquainting our fellow travel- 
lers with the work of Friendship 
House. 

Fall is here with its Joseph 
coat of many colors and its 
changes are copied by the vol- 


unteers’ new program of action. 

The first week of September 
we had a very successful Com- 
munity Social. There was a good 
crowd and John Gianini, Ruby 
Overton and Patsy Holly pro- 
vided the entertainment. Father 
Mark Donnelly’s presence added 
much to the gayety. 

September 20, seven of us sold 
copies of the Catholic Interra- 
cialist in front of Meier and 
Franks Department Store. It 
was an experience we wouldn’t 
have traded for the world, and 
mighty good for the humility. 
Fern McCoy was Champion 
Salesman with 37 copies to her 
credit! Afterwards we went to 
the Public Park to hear Ed 
Scott, Professor of Philosophy 
at Portland University, give a 


F H Workers Elect ‘Directors 


Y CROSS-COUNTRY BUS, 
by station-wagon and by a 

chaplain’s car, delegates from 
New York, Washington, and 
Portland, Oregon -Friendship 
Houses gathered at Chicago 
Friendship House for the annual 
council meeting of the United 
States Friendship Houses from 
October 1 to 3. The council, 
which runs the Friendship 
Houses of the United States, is 
composed of Catherine de Hu- 
eck Doherty, foundress; Betty 
Schneider, nafional director; the 
following directors of: local 
houses—Anne Foley of Harlem, 
Mary Houston of Washington, 
D. C., Anne Stull of Chicago, 
and Ellen Rehkopf of Portland; 
the following staff delegates— 
Mary Ryan of Harlem, Beth 
Ann Cozzens of Washington, 
Alice Collins of Chicago, and 
Patricia Delehanty of Portland; 
and the editor of the CATHO- 
LIC INTERRACIALIST, Mabel 
Knight. 

Two staffworkers of Harlem 
Friendship House were named 
directors. Mary Houston re- 
signed from St. Peter Claver 
Center in Washington, so James 
Guinan goes there. Ellen Reh- 
kopf resigned as director of the 
Portland Blessed Martin Friend- 
ship House, so Florence Hass- 
ing will take her place. Betty 
Schneider was reelected national 
director, and Mabel Knight was 
reelected editor of the Friend- 
ship House paper. All terms of 
office are for two years. Anne 
Foley will continue as director 
of the New York house for an- 
other year, as will Ann Stull of 
the Chicago House. 

Opening each day with a sung 
Mass at St. Elizabeth’s church, 
the council discussed the work 
of Friendship House in its vari-. 
ous departments, as well as the 
spirit which should animate it. 
Several sessions were open to 
all. 

Volunteers discussed their ac- 
tivities Wednesday night at a 
panel following supper. This 
was enlivened by a series of al- 
leged songs. New York workers 


told in the eighth psalm tone 
the story of their 31-hour jour- 
ney by station-wagon. Port- 
landers confided that 2,000 miles 
by bus was “fine—but if we had 
it to do all over again, we’d fly 
United Air Line.” That is, if 
they could afford it, a big “‘if’’! 
Mary Houston related, also in 
melody, the happy start from 
Washington of four represent- 
atives in Friendship House’s jeep 
station-wagon and the trip’s un- 
timely. end with an accident 
which turned the jeep into an 
accordion. Mary came on by bus. 
Fr. Joyce, Charlie. Slack and 
Beth Ann Cozzens arrived late 
Wednesday night -via Father’s 
car. Chicagoans revealed that 
they really were happy hosts. 
THE “B”, otherwise known as 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, 





FH Foundress Greets New Portland FH Head 


beautiful talk on the Mystical 
Body, strongly emphasizing the 
evils of prejudice and discrim- 
ination. 
THERE IS A GREAT NEED 
for informed Catholics, well 
grounded in the teachings of the 
Church, to give those so-called 
soapbox talks; to acquaint the 
masses with the social principles 
and to be able to intelligently 
answer their questions. Ed did 
a terrific job and we hope more 
talks will follow. 

This past month we have been 
taking a survey of the restau- 
rants in our neighborhood, test- 
ing them in interracial groups 
to determine exactly which 
places do and don’t discriminate. 
Thus far, we have found that 
there are places in the area 
where a Negro is refused serv- 
ice for no other reason than the 
color of his skin. After this 
survey is completed, we hope 
that with the cooperation of 
other civic groups some con- 
certed action can be taken to 
put a stop to these unChristian 
and undemocratic discrimina- 
tory practices. 


gave a talk Friday night open 
to the public. Saturday after- 
noon she gave another at an 
open house for nuns. About a 


‘hundred nuns came. The sub- 


ject was “The Laity’s Role in 
the Church—Friendship House 
Style.” 

“Friendship House,” she said, 
“is a group of people who live 
in the bond of charity. Its other 
name is love. How does love ex- 
press itself? In service to our 
neighbor.” That; in brief, de- 
scribes the work Friendship 
House is trying to do. At the 
annual meeting we were bring- 
ing hearts and minds and wills 
to bear on the work in order 
to do it better. We look at the 
year ahead and realize that 
howeyer much programs may 
change, however the activities 


” 





Left to right: Florence Hassing, new director of Blessed Mar- 


tin Friendship House in Portland, Oregon; Ellen Rehkopf, who 
resigned as director of that house; Anne Foley, director of Harlem 
Friendship House; Catherine de Hueck Doherty, James Guinan, new 
director of St. Peter Claver Center, Washington, D. C. 
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us out of curiosity. We 
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Ellen Rehkopf has been 
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is a God-send with her : 
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D.C. Citizens We 


ST. PETE! 
814 7th St. S.W 


A Skirmish With Jim Cr 

IM CROW IS STIRRING 

wings all over the U. § 
this city, the bulwark of de 
racy (to steal a phrase fron 
professional patriots) with 
southern manner, the slig 
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doorstep like the final giant 
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by old Jim Crow for good. 

The Rosedale Playground 
ation may be one of these. 
scene of recent violence, | 
dale is a “white pnly” | 
ground in a 50-50 white-N 
neighborhood. 

Negro children cannot pl 
Rosedale when~the “flag of 
U. S. is flying there. Only : 
sundown, when the stars 
stripes are folded ceremonic 
away, do little Negro cit: 
feel safe (somewhat) in 1 
the park their fathers help 
for. 

THE BOARD OF RECE 
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trict’s recreational facilities, 
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Friendship House has beer 
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be presented at the hearing. 

We look for the great rus 
wings but will be happy i 
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Crow uncomfortable in his 2 
where he calls the tune for 
thousands of Negro-Ameri 
who live in thé capital of 
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Jesus, Delight of All Saints 





Head of Christ by Richmond Barthe, noted Negro sculptor, 
represents Christ preaching the Sermon on the Mount in which 
occur the Beatitudes. This head is in the library of Friendship 
House of Harlem. It was presented to us by Mr. Barthe in memory 


of his mother. 


pitizens Work to Open Playgrounds 


ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 
4 7th St. S.W. — Washington 4, D. C. 
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free world, burdened with the 
duties of citizens yet deprived of 
many rights and privileges 
granted to non-Americans. 

Jim Crow and Ike Eisenhower 
HE CATHOLIC Interracialist 
last month reported the al- 

leged firing of night-manager 
Edward Mooney at Howard 
Johnson Restaurant on New 
York Avenue of this city. It was 
discovered after the paper went 
to press that presidential-aspir- 
ant Eisenhower was part owner 
of the restaurant. 

It saddened us to learn this in 
view of Eisenhower’s recent 
avowal to get rid of Jim Crow 
in Washington if elected. (We 
confess that the Republicans 
among us were sadder than the 
Democrats. ) 

After the Mooney incident was 
aired in the press, General Ei- 
senhower sold his interest in 
Howard Johnsons. 


* 
Hiking With Jim Crow 
THE VOLUNTEERS OF ST. 

PETER Claver, Center, 
spurred on by Isabelle Geppert, 
are launching a campaign to 
bust the white hiking trips con- 
ducted by the National Capital 
Parks Administration. An in- 
terracial group including Loret- 
ta Butler, John DeOrnellas, Do- 
lores Kendrick, Valerie Johnson, 
Barbara Garvey, Joe Murphy, 
Frank Boris and others, plan to 
go on a scheduled Sunday hike. 

This very simple direct action 
technique accomplishes much 
more than impassioned speeches 
and purple prose. Although we’d 
rather hit prejudiced hearts, the 
eye is easier to get to. A cap- 
tive audience, it is defenseless 
before the truth as the heart al- 
most never is. 

The spectacle of whites and 
Negroes having a good time 
sharing an afternoon together in 
this hostile city will give preju- 
diced onlookers (both white and 
Negro) something to think 
about. 

—Margaret Bevins 


6 New Staffworkers Being Trained 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. 135th St. (Box 16) 
New York 37, N. Y. 


HE BEST NEWS of the month 

is that six people have come 
to devote themselves to Friend- 
ship House’s work of bringing 
the spirit of Christ’s justice and 
love to bear against the corrupt- 
ing influence of racial hatred. 
These six people are Patricia 
Mogan, “Bud” Gerrity, Ed Con- 
roy, Jean Rogers, Bernadette 
Praetz, and Townley Brooks. 
They are now at Maria Laach 
Farm in Burnley, Virginia, re- 
ceiving some ideas about the lay 


apostolate and the social pro- 
gram of the Church, as outlined 
in the encyclicals of the Popes, 
and about the racial situation 
in our country along with the 
attitude which a follower of 
Christ must take against racial 
hatred, with its attendant evils 
of discrimination and segrega- 
tion. " 
Monday Night Talks 

CLAUDE PONSOT, a young 

French artist, told us at a 
recent Monday night forum 





Olympic Star 


CHICAGO HOUSE 
4233 Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


ONE OF THE STARS of the 

Olympic Games at Helsinski 
wes a recent graduate of our 
parish high school, St. Eliza- 
beth’s. Her name is Mabel Lan- 
dry and the papers were right 
when they spoke of her as the 
“little” girl who broke the Wom- 
en’s National broad jump record 
with a jump of 18 feet 3 inches. 
Certainly she is not very tall 
nor very muscular-looking. She 
was just nineteen when she made 
the Olympic team with that 
record jump a few months ago. 
She is now a student at De Paul 
University, majoring in Physical 
Education. Her ambition is not, 
however, to have a career in 
professional athletics. She sim- 
ply wants to be a gym teacher 
when she finishes school. 


We asked her what the high 
point of her experience in Hel- 
sinski was and she immediately 
replied, ‘Oh, the opening cere- 
mony. The teams entered fol- 
lowing the flag of their nation. 
While they waited the fire that 
had been carried from Athens 
was brought by a runner to 
light the fire in Helsinski and 
open the Olympics. Of course, 
the other most important day 
wis the day she competed. Most 
of the time eVen the team mem- 
bers are spectators. They get a 
chance to meet the other teams. 


Although Mabel said there 
was a good deal of head-turning 
the first few days because many 
of the people there had never 
seen a Negro before, it stopped 
after a few days and they met 
only friendliness during their 
stay. There was one Negro 
woman on the Canadian team 
and quite a few on the South 
American teams—none, of 
course, from South Africa. The 
other teams asked quite a few 
questions concerning discrimina- 
tion in America. The answers 
she could give, as a colored 
American, must have impressed 
other teams particularly. Maybe 
someday no one will think of 
asking an American how much 
discrimination there is in Amer- 
ica, but we seem a long way 
from that day. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


about liturgical art. Father Nor- 
bert Georges, O.P., gave a fine 
talk on our good friend, Blessed 
Martin de Porres, a native of 
Lima, Peru, who healed the sick, 
saved his eity from a terrible 
flood, helped the poor.in many 
ways, and reached high states 
of prayer. 


New Dean of Volunteers 
Joe Moore is our new dean of 
volunteers, that fine group of 
people who help carry on the 
work of Friendship House in 
many ways, not the least of 
these being the sale of the 
CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
at Macy’s every Saturday, rain 
or shine, heat or blizzard. 
Mothers’ Club Sale 
Our Mothers’ Club had a rum- 
mage sale. They are now plan- 
ning a tea in November. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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How Does Washington Compare to New York? 
By James Guinan 


“OW DOES WASHINGTON 

compare with New York? 
And how does Harlem Friend- 
ship House compare with St. 
Peter Claver Center?’ These 
questions came at me after a 
short time at our house in 
Washington. S@I’m attempting 
to answer them, realizing that I 
have merely first impressions of 
Washington. 

First, I shall contrast the pat- 
tern of racial prejudice in the 
two. cities. Next, I shall compare 
two forces working in the two 
cities—Friendship House of 
Harlem and St. Peter Claver 
Center Finally, I shall relate 
the effect that the general at- 
mosphere of these two cities has 
on the country’s average citizen 
—me! 


N. Y. Segregated Living 
N NEW YORK, the problem 
of racial prejudice is centered 


around segregated living quar- 
ters. There is, of course, some 
discrimination practiced in edu- 
cation, employment, eating es- 
tablishments, and places of en- 
tertainment. But this is neither 
legal nor the result of age-old 
tradition. People in New York 
are getting the idea that it just 
isn’t the thing to do. Neverthe- 
less, there is still an unwilling- 
ness among most whites to ac- 
cept a colored person as a next- 
door neighbor. In New York this 
seems to be the stronghold of 
prejudice and it is felt that once 
colored and white families live 
peacefully side by side (or one 
on top of the other, as is the 
cage in housing projects) the 


| Worked In the South This Summer 


(Continued from Page 3) 
though the FEPC has improved 
the situation,” as Betty Delaney 
of St. Peter Claver Center told 
me. 

In this city I had the privilege 
of meeting the delightful family 
of Dr. John J. O’Connor, and en- 
joying a long talk with him. Dr. 
O’Connor is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and widely known ad- 
vocates of interracial justice— 
editor, lecturer, author, profes- 
sor of history and philosophy in 
Georgetown’s School of Foreign 


Service, recipient of the Hoey 
Award, president of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, and long time 
friend of the Friendship House 
movement. Dr. O’Connor is not 
discouraged. He is convinced 


that one of the answers to this, 
as to any other problem, is the 
need for greater spiritual devel- 
opment on the part of those who 
would attempt to solve it. 

All in all, it was a good sum- 
mer. 


6 New Staff Workers Being Trained 


(Continued from Page 5) 


French Volunteer 
Georges Baguet from France 
is a visiting volunteer, helping 
us out full time. He has also 
worked at our Chicago Friend- 
ship House. 


A VERY WONDERFUL thing 

happened to us recently, a 
fitting ending to the thany bless- 
ings which we enjoyed this sum- 
mer during the children’s camp- 
ing, the summer schools, the 
volunteers’ weekend, and the 
Mothers’ Club outing. We were 
privileged to attend the funeral 
Mass of Peggy, a friend of Aud- 
rey Perry’s in Newburgh. Aud- 
rey was godmother for Peggy’s 
two little bays. From all ac- 
counts Peggy died a very holy 


death. Audrey was the only one 
who actually knew her but we 
were all able to be present at 
her Mass. As the priest at Wal- 
den said in giving his sermon 
on Sunday morning, “A young 
girl died at O’Dell’s Sanitarium 
the other night. We had no fear 
for her. She had the grace of 
final perseverance.” He said, too, 
that while she had found the 
great gift of faith later than 
some of us, she had loved it so 
intensely that she had radiated 
Christ to those around her. 
“Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints.” 
May she rest in peace and may 
she remember us who are still 
journeying. 

Muriel Zimmermann 


Negro Gl's Winning Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Negro has a better chance to 
vote. 

Also, as Negroes move out of 
the South, the Black Belt where 
colored are a numerical majority 
is vanishing. With its disappear- 
ance, white fears of Negro po- 
litical dgmination are vanishing. 


Perhaps one of the biggest 
factors in the rise of Negro vot- 
ing strength in the South is the 
return of colored veterans from 
World War II and the partici- 
pation of Negro servicemen in 
the present Korean struggle. 
Having risked their lives to pre- 
serve democratic freedom, it is 
but natural that these men 
should want to see the article 
they have been purchasing. 


The immediate promotion of 
this surge in voter registration 
has been the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 


‘Colored People. This group with 


the cooperation of the Political 
Action Committee of the C.L.O. 
and other groups has done the 


steady, vigorous educating and 
prodding which has turned out 
the voters. They have, of course, 
been aided by federal court de- 
cisions. 


The path has been neither 
smooth nor safe. The still un- 
solved murder of Harry Moore, 


Florida N.A.A.C.P. leader, last 
Christmas attests to this. The 
advance has been slowed in Ala-» 
bama and temporarily reversed 
in Georgia. The qualifications of 
Negro voters are still tested by 
such questions as “How many 
bubbles in a bar of soap?” 
(Honest!) 


But the advances of the past 
decade have been almost dizzy- 
ing and the present zeal and 
courage of N.A.A.C.P. workers 
seem to guarantee an even 
brighter future. Perhaps in the 
near future a Southern coalition 
of colored voters and whites who 
take their Christian principles 
seriously will smash the filibus- 
ter from behind, 


prejudices preventing good 
Christian relations between col- 
ored and white will die a slow 
but natural death. Nor is this 
just an untested feeling, for nu- 
merous people have experienced 
the removal of prejudice 
through living together as 
neighbors. 
“No Socializing” in D. C. 

N WASHINGTON, the pattern 

is almost the reverse. You 
have as a quite usual thing in 
many areas of Washington col- 
ored and white families living 


side by side. However, a South- 




















St. Irenaeus 


Olympic Star 


(Continued from Page 5) 


BLESSED MARTIN’S FEAST 

DAY, November 5th, will 
mark the tenth year of Friend- 
ship House in Chicago. It has 
only been through Martin’s in- 
tercession that we have kept 
our doors open to the many 
staffworkers, volunteers, friends, 
visitors;and all who have passed 
through them. With all the new 
people we still have a few old- 
timers to charm us with tales 
of bygone days. Times when 
Ann Harrigan and Ellen Tarry 
opened the doors to a movement 
unknown in the area. 

Since then Ann has become 
Mrs. Nicholas Makletzoff and 
has just had her third baby, a 
girl, Anna Natasha. Ellen is 
also married and has a daugh- 
ter. She has also had at least 
three books published. Other 
new second generationers are 
Fred O’Connell’s boy, Ann The- 
rese Shaefer Long’s girl, and 
Eileen Sharkey Zappas’ new 
daughter. 

New workers for Chicago 
Friendship House are Stella 
Werner from Omaha and Dixie 
McCleary from Des Moines. 
Both are on Maria Laach Farm 
training for the job ahead. 


HE MOTHERS’ CLUB held 

another successful rummage 
sale. Successful because we have 
made so many new friends, be- 
cause our neighbors have con- 
tributed to our support, because 
our clothing room is clean and 
awaiting a fresh supply, and last 
but not least we have money 
enough to pay our room rents 
this month. We have these sales 
about four times a year but usu- 
ally we give the clothing away. 
We save the men’s clothes for 
free distr#bution, as we never 
have enough of them. 

Among recent visitors to our 
humble abode was the Bishop of 
Baranquilla Colombia, and the 
Colombian consul, whose wife is 
one of our volunteer workers, 

Rev. Francois Houtart of 
Brussels, Belgium, gave a fine 
talk on the work of the Jocistes 
(Young Christian Workers) at 
our Outer Circle at Tena Rose- 
man’s home. 


INTERRACIALIST ’ 


ern mentality of white superior- 
ity and no socializing between 
colored and white not only pre- 
vents areal _neighborliness 
springing up between people, 
but also creates.a pattern of 
segregation and discrimination 
in education, employment, eat- 
ing establishments, recreation, 
and entertainment. In Washing- 
ton it is felt that working 
against segregation and discrim- 
ination in these various fields 
will gradually change the South- 
ern mentality and result eventu- 
ally in a real neighborliness 
among people already living side 
by side in many areas. 
NYFH Overwhelmed 

THE INTERESTING THING 

about the Friendship Houses 
in the two cities is that while 
each has adapted itself to, and 
taken on the atmosphere of, the 
city in which it is located, each 
has that indelible mark of 
Friendship House which would 
make impossible a denial of 
their family relationship. Friend- 
ship House of Harlem, being lo- 
cated in an area of intense over- 
population and great material 
need, is often, concerned with 
urgent material needs of people. 
Thus it is working now to pre- 
vent unnecessary hardships in 
the relocation of thousands of 
families which a newly-approved 
housing project in the area will 
necessitate. The staff worker at 
the New York house is some- 
times overwhelmed by material 
needs which he feels completely 
incapable of fulfilling, and social 
evils which seem almost beyond 
solution. 

Personal Attention in D. C. 

In Washington the calls on 
the House for the exercise of 
the corporal works of mercy 
seem more in proportion to the 
capacity of the House to fulfill. 
Thus, perhaps, a more personal 
exercise of charity is. possible. 
A staff worker might spend a 
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good deal of time with one per- 
son helping him with his prob- 
lems. 

Vols Breaking Segregation 

The Volunteer projects in 
Washington seem to concern 
themselves mainly with the 
breakdown of discrimination and 
segregation in fields where they 
are already broken down, legal- 
ly, at least in New York. A Vol- 
unteer recently testified at a 
public hearing of the District 
Commissioners in favor of non- 
segregated schools. Vols and 
staff are cooperating with other 
groups in the city in an attempt 
to break down segregation in a 
restaurant. A proposed project 
is the integration of a play- 
ground in the area which is now 
restricted to whites. 

Hectic N. ¥Y.—Calm D. C. 
THE ATMOSPHERE around 

the St. Peter Claver Center 
seems more peaceful and calm, 
in keeping with the more human 
pace of the city itself. The at- 
mosphere around Friendship 
House of Harlem seems more 
hurried and intense, no doubt 
at least partially because of its 
location within that human bee- 
hive, New York City. But with 
their varying environments and 
their somewhat varying pro- 
grams, the same basic attempt 
to bring examples of Christian 
living to a sick modern world 
and to bring men to a Christian 
love for one another is manifest 
in each house. 

Get World On 

ESPITE ITS PRESENT 

GRAVE injustices, Wash- 
ington seems to me to be the 
more human, the more hopeful, 
the saner of the two cities. But 
for many of us it is easier in an 
environment offering the clear 
contrasts of gaudy abundance 
and destitution to keep in mind 
our vocation to Christian pov- 
erty. It is easier in a setting of 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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.of the Catholic Interracial Council of Indianapolis called on the 


administrator about the incident. The administrator in turn took 
the matter up with the board and the rule was changed to admit 
Negro patients in either private rooms or in the wards. 


Fraternity Leaves to Protest Race Ban 

IDDLETOWN, CONN.—The Sigma Kappa fraternity chapter 

at Wesleyan university here has voted to withdraw from the 
national organization because of its ban on Negro members. 

The Wesleyan chapter plans to initiate David C. Morris of 
Montclair, N. J., this month. Morris is a freshman. 

Robert R. Whitman, president of the local chapter, said he 
had been informed by the national fraternity that initiating a 
Negro would be in violation of a “general agreement.” 

Morris is the third Negro to be pledged by a national fraternity 


here in the past two years. 


South Clearing Race Barriers 


HICAGO, ILL.—The South 

eventually ““may surpass” 
the North in removing racial 
barriers. 

That prediction was made by 
Sidney Williams, executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Urban 
League, before the second an- 
nual college conference on hu- 
man relations which was recent- 
ly held at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin. 

Williams said that the South 


had made great strides in the 
last few years against racial in- 
tolerance and prejudice. How- 
ever, he said, this was not to be 
construed that conditions for 
Negroes were better than in the 
North at the present time. 


Representatives at the three- 
day conference were students 
from 19 colleges in the Chicago 
area, They met at George Wil- 
liams Camp at Lake Geneva. 


Dividing Races Banned in European Command 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘Integration of personnel in the Army’s 
European Command is being accomplished,” an Army spokes- 


man said here recently. 


The statement was made in reply to a request for comment 
on the announcement made by President Truman in his Howard 
Uhiversity address that orders had been issued for integration of 
personnel by the European Command at the direction of Secretary 


of the Army Frank Pace, 


; The Army spokesman said that the procedure being followed 
in integrating Negro personnel in the European Command are com- 
parable to those that have been successfully used in the Far East 


Command. - 


(Picture of Frederick Dumas in October issue was b t 
the Les Angeles Tidings.) we Oe cee Ot 
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High Life in the Country 


MY HAY AIN’T IN, by Eddie 
Doherty, Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952 $2.75 
WHEN A WRITER takes to 
the woods you can depend 
on it that in due time there 
will issue forth from his idyllic 
retreat a folksy account of the 
antics of Mother Nature and the 
delights of rural living. Inevit- 
able, the chronicle is framed 
with lush descriptive passages 
guaranteed to make the city 
reader register vague symptoms 
of envy and gnawing discontent 
with his status quo and, in ex- 
treme cases, results in a furtive 
study of the “Farm Acreage For 
Sale” column in the Sunday 
newspapers. 

When Eddie Doherty traded 
the dusty curbs of Chicago’s 
Near North side for the shores 
of the peerless Madawaska he 
proved no exception to the above 
generalization. Before long his 
vignettes of the Combermere 
countryside began to appear as 


es es s 
Spirituality for Laymen 

GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE. 
Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1951. $3.25. 

HIS BOOK IS THE MOST 

helpful and fascinating book 
on spirituality for a lay person 
that I have ever read. Its first 
chapter, entitled “The Basic 
Need: Common Sense,” begins: 

“When a priest once recom- 
mended a young girl to the 
great St. Teresa on account of 
her piety, she was not im- 
pressed. ‘But has she sense?’ 
she asked. For the nuns, she 
said, were quite capable of train- 
ing her in piety, but good sense 
God alone could give.” 

The application of common 
sense and prudence to every-day 
Problems is the theme of the 
book, which is written for the 
beginner in prayer. The first 
part deals partly with sanctifi- 
cation by work and by recrea- 
tion. Her discussion of clothes, 
often a moot topic at Friendship 
House, stresses that the ordi- 
nary Christian should dress as 
befits the occasion and as well 
as possible. Our Lord was poor. 
But his clothes must have fitted 
his state as a teacher because 
the soldiers cast lots for his 
coat. 

HE SPIRITUAL IDEAS 

stressed by Miss Graef are, 
of course, not new. They are 
the ones the Church has always 
taught. But they are applied to 
every phase of lay life. Too 
often spiritual books seem to be 
written for religious and bear no 
relation to difficulties in life out- 
side a religious order. 

The second part of the book is 
the “Life of Prayer and Pen- 





“Five Acre Meditations” in Res- 
toration, the Madonna House 
monthly. Now he has selected 
a number of these short pieces, 
polished them up and _ served 
them forth in book form. Many 
of the sketches deal with day- 
by-day events at Madonna 
House. Others are skillfully-re- 
lated ancedotes dredged forth 
from the rich storehouse of Ed- 
die’s memories. His “Time Goes 
So Fast” written on the death 
of his mother, is, for this re- 
viewer, one of the best bits. Un- 
like most “life can be beautiful” 
country life books “My Hay 
Ain’t In” has a strong religious 
flavor. Behind the birds 4nd the 
bees, the apples in the cellar and 
the fresh eggs on the breakfast 
table there is always an aware- 
ness of the Divine Providence 
lavishing His bounty on His 
creatures. Squire Doherty is 
deepening and mellowing with 
the years and his fans are go- 
ing to like this one! 
Monica Durkin 


BI. Martin de Porres 


ys 


Feast is Nov. 5 
(Carl Merschel) 


ance.” It také8 up spiritual 
reading, why a spiritual director 
is helpful, and prayer. 

The last part of the book is 
“Praying with Christ during the 
Liturgical Year.” It takes up 
the counsels of perfection—pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. 

This book will make you real- 
ize that it is possible and essen- 
tial for a lay person to have a 
spiritual life—such a life is not 
reserved for a few. It is certain 
to provide provocative food for 
thought, 

—Mary Lou Hennessy 


Why Is FH In Negro Neighborhood? 


(Continued from Page 3) 
who tried to move into Cicero or 
families such as Friendship 
House people get to know. 

EAL NEGROES OF ALL 

CLASSES are met by people 
who come to Friendship House. 
They find that the majority 
would make good neighbors. We 
usually live on the scale of the 
poor working family and usually 
in the same apartment house. 
Often the destitute Negroes 
come to us for help. The upper- 
class colored people may come 
as lecturers and sometimes to 
supper before the lecture if they 
are very democratic. They even 
volunteer their services. But the 
husband of one lecturer would 
not allow her to come into our 
disreputable street without an 


escort and a taxi. Colored doc- 
tors and dentists care for the 
staffworkers and don’t send bills. 
Some well-to-do people bring 
donations in person. At Mass 
each morning we are united in 
offering the Holy Sacrifice. We 
see the devotion of these people 
and learn of their holy lives 
from others whom they help. 
For the white worker at Friend- 
ship House this is new company, 
and usually very pleasant, well- 
mannered, charming and kind 
people. Our most undeserved 
tribute comes from white people 
who think we are heroic for 
associating with colored peo- 
ple. If they come to Friendship 
House they get over that idea, 


At least 50,000 white people 
have visited our houses and 





Reply to An Insult 


CATHOLICISM AND AMER- 
ICAN FREEDOM, by Prof. 
James M. O'Neill, Harper, 1952, 
$3.50. 


Professor O’Neill’s book will 
never be listed among the 100 
Great Books. It isn’t a great 
book; but it is a necessary book. 
It is necessary to reply in some 
way to a public insult. But with- 
out the insult the reply has no 
life of its own. It is only the 
means to lead the reader to. con- 
sider the principles behind the 
surface conflict. Mr. Blanshard 
elaborates his monolithic ideal 
as well as he can, to conclude 
that the Church, whose Founder 
saw fit to give to Caesar what 
belongs to him, is,not giving 
what it should to Xhe United 
States. Professor O'Neill shows 
keenly but not cuttingly that 
Mr. Blanshard’s argumentation 
could be improved in a number 
of ways. He shows, to be brief, 
that many of Mr. Blanshard’s 
facts are not facts, that his con- 
clusions must topple with their 
support, and that the real facts 
point to far other conclusions. 
Instructive, entertaining, neces- 
sary—all of these, truly, but 
hardly very enriching, so far. 


“The whole history of the 
United States proves that unity 
does not require uniformity. 
Unity in patriotism, in devotion 
to freedom, in basic concepts of 
social justice and morality, can 
be achieved in a diverse society, 
so long as freedom and the 
rights of minorities are main- 
tained.” By these sentences on 
page 94 does Prof. O’Neill point 
toward the deeper consideration 
of principles that Mr. Blansh- 
ard’s claims really call for. 

Did Prof. O’Neill have to say 
that only the history of the 
United States proves that unity 
does not require uniformity? He 
could just as well have said that 
all history proves it. But how 
seldom has this been realized? 


Since the confusion that fol- 
lowed the attempt to build the 
tower of Babel, humanity with 
its feeble vision has been able 
to see the unities but not unity. 
The Jews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans: all perceived their own 
unity within the surrounding 
disunities. Since the Advent of 
Christ the universal unity, the 
“All in all” unity, which all have 
thought about, which Prophets, 
rabbis, and Stoic philosophers 
have written about, was shown 
to be realizable only as a spirit- 
ual unity of love of all men in a 
spiritual Body of which Christ 
is the Head. Against this super- 





have met colored people on an 
equal basis, often for the first 
time. Many, many thousands 
more have heard Friendship 
House lecturers throughout the 
United States plead for a Chris- 
tian attitude on race. Other 
thousands have read The Cath- 
olic Interracialist or other 
printed material put out by 
Friendship House which insists 
that we love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 


NTHUSIASM FOR INTER- 

RACIAL justice and friend- 
ship for individual Negroes urge 
all these people to find ways to 
help their neighbors see Negroes 
as beloved children of God, who 
must be given their rights. They 
entertain Negroes in their 
homes. They refuse to sign re- 
strictive covenants and give 
their reasons which they learned 
at Friendship House. They show 
friendliness to new Negro neigh- 
bors. They work for fair em- 
ployment practices, getting jobs 


~ ¢- 


’ ficially powerless Unity all the 


human unities: nations, races, 
cultures, must give way. But 
we still cling to our senses as 
against our faith. 

We still act as though the 
unity of the family is a greater 
thing in our lives than the unity 
in the Kingdom, instead of being 
a good but subordinate unity 
under the heavenly one of 
Christ. And what is said of the 
family can be said of race: 


Unity of race is indeed good. 
But once let it stand against 
the unity of love—which is the 
bond of Christ’s spiritual unity 
—and it is perverse. Our West- 
ern culture, which can be epito- 
mized by the Latin liturgy, sure- 
ly is a powerful and beneficial 
link among many peoples; but 
to allow for a moment that our 
esteem for the piety of others 
be reduced because of difference 
in ritual expression is mon- 
strous. Yet we see it often. 


Mr. Blanshard rightly consid- 
ers the unity represented by the 
United States is a worthy thing. 
He, of course mistakenly, thinks 
that this civil unity is incom- 
patible with any religous diver- 
sity. But even aside from this, 
his whole tendency is to set our 
national unity far too high; he 
continually lifts it to the place 
that is held by only one, the 
Mystical Body, instead of leav- 
ing it where it belongs. There 
is nothing religious about stat- 
ism, but the fact that Mr. 
Blanshard makes the unity of 
the United States take on the 
importance that only union in 


Christ has, caused observers to ° 


think that with him there is a 
sort of religion of state. In the 
same way is it said that there 
exists a religion of race. 

All this is shortsightedness. 
The wide view, it is true, is 
hard to take: there are simply 
so many odd people embraced 
by the eye of God’s love. Even 
such as ourselves. 

Paul Francis 
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What Does a Priest Do? 


THE PRIEST, Fides Publish- 
ers, 25c. 


Hew LITTLE WE KNOW 

about our priests and the 
priesthood! This new Fides Al- 
bum is an eye-opener to us. It 
is no mere picture-book, al- 
though the pictures alone teach 
us a great deal, There are eight- 
een pictures of the priest. at 
Mass. Six show minor orders 
conferred. Nine show the won- 
derful ceremony of ordination. 
The photographer followed a 
priest around and took many 
unposed shots at the surprising 
number of activities he engaged 
in. (We at Friendship House 
are particularly pleased that the 
priest is Father Mason Vaughn, 
whom we have known since his 
Seminary days.) 

The pictures are fine but the 
text which accompanies each 
one is even more enlightening. 
In good, lively, but reverent 
prose we learn how the priest 
repeats the actions and words of 
Christ. We see that he unites 
God’s people to God. Vocation 
is explained and the need which 
the priest has for the love, help 
and prayers of his people. Cath- 
olics love their priests and are 
interested in knowing more about 
their life. They will enjoy this 
album because it brings them 
closer to their shepherds. People 
outside the Church have many 
misunderstandings about priests 
and they will be interested in 
finding out the truth about 
them, and about their life which 
seems so strange and impossible 
to people who do not understand 
how men can leave all things for 
the more perfect following of 
Christ Whom they love. 

This album follows others on 
the Mass, marriage, and bap- 
tism. They are a most attrac- 
tive way of learning more about 
the treasures we possess in the 
Faith. People of all ages and all 
degrees of education will find 
something worthwhile in them. 
\ Mabel Knight 


How Does Washington Compare to N. Y.? 


(Continued from Page 6) 
human hopelessness to cultivate 
the virtue of Christian hope. It 
is easier in an atmosphere of 
insanity to accept the truth that 
this world is passing and we 
have not here our lasting home. 
For me, it is in the inhuman, 
hopeless, and insane city of New 
York that I find it easiest to 
develop that frame of mind 
which Chesterton thought neces- 
sary and described so happily in 
an essay entitled “The Flag of 
the World”: “No one doubts 
that an ordinary man can get 
on with this world: but we de- 
mand not strength enough to 
get on with it, but strength 
enough to get it on. Can he hate 


it enough to change it, and yet 
love it enough to think it worth 
changing? Can he look up at its 
colossal good without once feel- 
ing acquiescence? Can he look 
up at its colossal evil without 
once feeling despair? Can he, in 
short, be at once not only a pes- 
simist and an optimist, but a fa- 
natical pessimist and a fanatical 
optimist? Is he enough of a 
pagan to die for the world, and 
enough of a Christian to die to 
it? In this combination, I main- 
tain, it is the rational optimist 
who fails, the irrational optimist 
who succeeds. He is ready to 
smash the whole universe for 
the sake of itself.” 





for Negro friends .and helping 
them learn the ropes. They help 
Negro families to move their 
furniture into white neighbor- 
hoods to give an example of 
interracial friendship. They de- 
fend the Negro if he is attacked 
orally or physically. They ask 
that Negro patients share their 
hospital rooms. They get Negro 
lecturers for groups and help 
colored students get into schools. 
Friendships Help Understanding 

Real friendships between 
white and colored workers and 
visitors are formed at Friend- 
ship House. Then some colored 
persons will talk freely to white 
friends and tell them how they 
really feel about segregation. 
White people come a little closer 
to understanding how segrega- 


tion feels in the flesh when they 
travel for a long way on an 
empty stomach trying to find a 
restaurant which will admit 
their colored friends. (This was 
in Delaware and Maryland and 
Virginia.) Trying to find rooms 
for the night, getting more tired 
and furious at the wavering ex- 
cuses, the hard white or shifty 
red faces — such experiences 
drive the evil cruelty of discrim- 
ination deeply into the heart of 
the white friend. He realizes 
that his colored companion has 
been enduring this for years 
and may have to bear it for 
many more. He sees that white 
people who discriminate are 
often acting against their con- 
sciences and therefore injuring 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Public Housing in My State 


African Color Bar Called Violation of 
Basic Rights by Archbishop of Durban 


By A. J. J. Murray 


CAPE TOWN, South Africa, 
N. C.—The first Christian duty 
in race relations in South Africa 
is to convince Europeans that 
t.ey cannot claim the enjoy- 
ment of rights as a monopoly 
without sacrificing human jus- 
tice. The second is to grant eco- 
nomic, cultural and _ political 
rights to non-Europeans pro- 
gressively, in accordance with 
their stage of social evolution. 

These were the mein conten- 
tions made by Archbishop Denis 
E. Hurley, O.M.1., of Durban in 
an address to the recent South 
African Institute on Race Rela- 
tions which met in Durban. His 
talk followed a joint statement 
in June in which the South Af- 
rican Hierarchy warned that 
South Africa’s racial problem 
was a complex issue that “ad- 
mits of no easy solution” and 
calls for prudence, careful plan- 
ning, and the practice of charity 
and justice. 

Archbishop Hurley’s address 
in which he criticized the Color 
P .r Act as an infringement of 
human rights, was warmly 
praised by the Cape Argus, daily 
newspaper here, which said that 
the Church of Rome had a repu- 
tation for clear thinking and 
added that the Archbishop's 
views had been expressed “in 
terms whick set an example of 
precision in a field where vague- 
ness, platitude and ambiguity 
were only too common.” 

At the outset, Archbishop 
Hurley made a distinction - 
tween fundamental and contin- 
gent rights. 

Contingent rights are more 
numerous than fundamental 
ones and depend for their rec- 
ognition and even existence upon 
factors in social development, 
the Archbishop said. ‘How- 
ever,” he added, “fundamental 
rights do not. They belong to 
the person irrespective of she 
type of society he belongs to.” 

Migratory Labor 

Archbishop Hurley said that 
the disruption of family life re- 
sulting inevitably from the mi- 
gratory labor system prevalent 
in the Union of South Africa 
was an infringement of a natu- 
ral, fundamental right, because 
a man was entitled to live with 
his wife and children by the 
n.ost basic laws of nature. He 
stated that fundamental rights 
were infringed also by the de- 
nial of the right to work and 
to develop one’s capacity for 
specialized work. In addition, he 
added, fundamental rights were 
threatened by the recent tend- 
ency of the government to in- 
terfere in education. 

“No doubt the State must 


Why Is FH in 
Negro Neighborhood? 


(Continued from Page 7) 
their immortal souls. Realizing 
this, he can’t work too hard to 
kill this evil quickly before more 
harm is done. 

The innocent and suffering 
Christ becomes more clearly ap- 
parent in the colored friend. The 
white man seems to understand 
better the terrible saying of the 
Great Judge, “Depart from Me, 
ye cursed ... For I was home- 
less and you did not take Me in 
- « « hungry and you did not 
feed Me. , . Imasmuch as you 
did it to... least of these, you 
did it unto Me.” Since the Ne- 
gro does not or cannot come to 
_ we must go and bring him 


have some say in the control of 
labor,” Archbishop Hurley said, 
“but if that control goes so far 
as to constitute a real invasion 
of a man’s right to work and to 
perfect himself in his chosen vo- 
cation, a serious infringement 
seems to emerge. Does not the 
Color Bar Act constitute such 
an infringement? Must we then 
demand absolute equality be- 
tween European and non-Euro- 
pean in the matter of basic 
rights? 

“I think the answer must be 
‘yes’. Basic rights do not de- 
pend upon social conditions, 
they are the same for all. Of 
course, a basic right will find 
a different implementation in 
different persons. An African of 
the deep reserve will be satisfied 
that his right to sustenance is 
safeguarded if he gets his 
maize, ‘amasi’ and ‘amadumbe’; 
not so a European company di- 
rector in Johannesburg. He will 
require a more varied and re- 
fined diet.” 

Responsibility 

Contingent rights, Archbishop 
Hurley said, were not so easily 
disposed of, but in this case 
rights depended upon duties and 
the question of responsibility is 
involved. 

“You cannot go about the 
world throwing democratic rights 
haphazardly to people unsuited 
to exercise them,” the prelate 
said. “The result is chaos, bad 
government, public corruption 
and shocking administration. 
Yet frequently the franchise is 
upheld as one of the basic rights 
of man. It is nothing of the 
sort ... Parliamentary democ- 
racy is the growth of centuries 
and supposes solid maturity in 
the people who practice it.” 

Cultural Flux 

Archbishop Hurley said that 
the practical problem in a coun- 
try such as South Africa, where 
a great number of citizens were 
still in a state of cultural flux 
and evolution, was to know when 
they have achieved that degree 
of responsibility to which a par- 
ticular right was attached, and 
whether early arrivals should be 
required to await the advent of 
the slow-plodding mass. 

“I am inclined to think,” he 
said, “that the individual should 
have the first consideration, as 
otherwise he might be con- 
demned for decades to a frus- 
tratingly low level of social life 
altogether out of keeping with 
his cultural achievement.” 

Archbishop Hurley urged that 
the evolution of the non-Euro- 
pean should be studied and his 
economic, cultural and political 
rights adapted accordingly. He 
said these rights should have 
first consideration, and mean- 
while “education must be spread, 
avenues of employment opened 
up, and the iniquity of the Color 
Bar Act removed.’ 

“I only wish it were as easily 
done as said,” the Archbishop 
commented, going on to stress 
the need for each side to realize 
the position of the other. He 
said the Europeans should ac- 
cept the fact that the non-Euro- 
peans were becoming assimilat- 
ed to Western cuture, and that 
many were already in the posi- 
tion to exercise fully every right 
of modern civilized living. 

On the question as to whether 
discrimination on grounds of 
color involved rights—whether 
it was permissible to refuse to 
persons of dark complexion ac- 
cess to public bulidings, amenti- 
ties, amusements, perks, public 


Police Refuse 
(Continued from Page 1) 

of colored children played touch 

football. 

At the other end of the play- 
ground a mixed group played a 
game of basketball and other 
similar groups used the swings, 
sand boxes and other available 
facilities. 

Several of the police on the 
scene are reported to have asked 
parents to remove their children 
from the playground, but took 
no action when their request 
was ignored. 

According to several specta- 
tors in the area, attempts had 
been made by several white 
persons to prevent the colored 
children from entering by sit- 
ting in the holes which they 
used as a passage under the 
fence. 

However, the attempts were 
half-hearted and were soon 
abandoned. 

This latest development in the 
Rosedale situation is believed to 
have been a spur of the moment 
inspiration by several parents in 
the area who have grown im- 
patient at the way in which the 
problem has been handled by 
the recreation board and the 
District Commissioners. 

To date, though Commission- 
ers Camalier and Donahue have 
expressed concern over the play- 
ground, no action has been tak- 
en to end discrimination. 

The fight to change the policy 
was intensified in June when a 
14-year-old colored boy was 
drowned in the pool, after he 
climbed over the fence when the 
playground was closed for the 
night. 

Has Been Picketed 

Leading the attack has been 
the Citizens’ Committee to In- 
tegrate Rosedale, which has or- 
ganized several picket lines 
around the playground and the 
board of recreation. 

Recently, members of the 
Summer Interracial Workshop 
staged several “not-violent” 
demonstrations at Rosedale, 
which culminated in the arrest 
of a number of demonstrators. 

They were later released but 
their arrest helped to focus at- 
tention on the serious need for 
recreational facilities in the 
area. 

(Readers—You govern the 
District of Columbia through 
your Congressmen. Please 
write to your Senators. and 
Representatives in Washington 
to stop the discrimination 
there which disgraces us.— 


Ed.) 


transport, etc.—Archbishop Hur- 
ley said: 
Social Differertces 

“Nobody, and no law, accords 
to a dark-skinned man the right 
to enter my house, to eat at my 
bo-rd, to demand my hospital- 
ity, to marry my sister and 
dance with my mother-in-law... 
There are, and always will be, 
social differences. Among Eu- 
ropeans they exist, as much as 
among Indians, Coloredsand Af- 
ricans. No rights are. involved 
here. 

“But surely this question ‘of 
color discrimination goes deeper 
than that. Surely a nation-wide 
system of discrimination with 
its luxuriant growth of ‘Euro- 
pean Only’ signs strikes a blow 
at something in the non-Euro- 


pean which is profoundly and ~ 


intimately associated with his 
very condition of human being, 
his human dignity.” 

“Human dignity,” Archbishop 
Hurley concluded, “is the natu- 
ral consequence of our conditions 


Virginia Rohr Rowland 
I MOVED TO INDIANA from 

New York where there is a 
great deal of public housing and 
a general acceptance of the fact 
that.such housing is a necessity. 
Consequently it was a shock to 
pick up an Evansville newspaper 
and read a full page advertise- 
ment titled, “Socialized (Public) 
Housing is not the answer to 
Evansville’s housing problem.” 
I read this vicious advertise- 
ment and was amazed at the 
dishonesty of it. 

Sirice it sums up the main ob- 
jections of the opponents of pub- 
lic housing and contains the 
most used arguments against 
such housing, it is an important 
publication. According to this 
ad, public housing is socialism 
and puts a premium on failure. 
“Can you afford to pay some- 
one else’s rent?” asks the ad. 
“We do not need more low-cost 
housing in Evansville. Private 
enterprise can do the job.” Then 
comes the claim that public 
housing is political and the votes 
of its occupants are “bought 
votes.” 

Public housing is not putting 


a premium on failure, unless it. 


is the failure of real estate men 
to build for the middle and lower 
classes. The fact is that they 
have built only for the upper 
classe® Private enterprise may 
huve been able to do the job but 
it did not do the job and that 
is why there has been such a 
need for the Bovernment to 
build low and middle cost hous- 
ing. : 

Public housing is not political. 
No one can compel a person to 
vote at all in this country, let 
alone vote a certain way. I was 
interviewed and screened for 
public housing in New York, 


November, 1952 


moved into a project and lived 
there for two years, without any 
one in the city housing author- 
ity ever knowing whether or not 
I voted or how I voted. Nor did 
they inquire about my beliefs or 
affiliations. 
A° FOR THE QUESTION, can 
you afford to pay someone 
else’s rent? That is a most un- 
fair question. The pennies we 
pay out in cigarette and gas- 
oline taxes have to be paid out 
anyway, sO we may as well have 
the satisfaction of seeing them 
put to good use in providing 
homes for our brothers. This 
question which has also been 
coming over the radio in adver- 
tisements sponsored by the same 
group (Evansville Taxpayers’ 
Committee) never could be asked 
by Christians who believed what 
Christ said when He said “You 
are your brother’s keeper.” 

As for the statement that low 
cost housing is not needed—this 
is refuted by Henry J. Grim- 
melsman, Catholic Bishop of Ev- 
ansville, in his article ‘Homes 
or Hovels.” It appeared in the 
Indiana Catholic and Record. 
He declared that providing 
homes for the homeless is one 
of the corporal works of mercy 
and pointed out “In Evansville 
many families are living in 
shacks and fire-traps, in unsani- 
tary sheds and dilapidated old 
structures lacking every con- 
venience necessary for a clean 
and healthy home. This writer 
happens to know that many of 
those “homes” are occupied by 
colored and that the colored 
citizens of Evansville need pub- 
lic housing as badly as the 
white. The principle of public 
housing must be upheld and 
work on such housing must go 
forward. 


Public Housing Not Socialism, Says Bishop 


(Continued from Page 1) 
providing shelter for the home- 
less is one of the corporal works 
of mercy. 

“In Evansville,” he says, 
“many families are living in 
shacks and fire-traps, in un- 
sanitary sheds and dilapidated 
old structures lacking every con- 
venience necessary for a clean 
and healthy home.” 

Slum Clearance Issue 
It would be ideal, he continues, 


if private industry could find it 
possible to build livable dwell- 
ings for rent to the lowest in- 
come groups “in order to elimi- 
nate our slums.” 

Opponents of the current pub- 
lic housing project being built 
at Sweetser Avenue and Garvin 
Street, have argued it doesn’t 
clear a slum, and neither does 
it provide housing for those who 
live in slums, for the rent is 
too high. 


We Humbly Confess 


our sanctity is not great enough to cope with the typewriters 
we now have. These broken-down products of the machine 
age have many infuriating tricks. Spacers don’t work. Some- 
times many letters land in the same space. Mighty illegible, 
say we! Keys stick. One rubber on a paper-holding bar is 


so tight it won’t release the paper. 


Other rubbers on the 


same bar don’t even touch the paper. No cooperation! The 
typewriter man says some of them are beyond human help 


and others will cost at least $15 to repair. 


Even Blessed 


Martin doesn’t seem to know how to fix them. 

We want to say “Thank you!” to the good people who 
support our work. We want to answer questions and ask 
people to help promote a more Christian society. But some 
of our volunteers have been working on electric machines 
in perfect order all day and it is more than human nature can 
bear to get out letters on these infuriating machines. 

Have pity on us poor, weak, impatient creatures! If 
you have a typewriter you don’t use very: much will you 
give it to us? We'll try to pick it up -if it’s anywhere near 
Chicago. Or can you send a donation to help get the least 


ancient ones fixed? 


May the Lord, in return, remove all your stumbling blocks 


on the road to sanctity! 
Staff and Volunteers 


Chicago Friendship House and Catholic Interracialist 


4233 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, -Ilinois 


as rational, free creatures. It 
has been planted in us by God, 
recognized and redeemed by 
Christ. We have a right to it, 


a right so fiercely cherished that 
we are prepared to suffer star- 
vation, imprisonment and death 
to uphold it.” 





Pn 
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